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JHE KHASI HILLS been the case to some extent ever since I have been in the 

IN Khasi Hills, but becomes increasingly.so each year, especially 
By Margaret Barr eee since coming to live in this remote spot. 

| oH a One strand of the web leads, via an Inquirer article by a 

The Rev. Margaret Barr gives a further account young man from Cheltenham who was given my name and 

| of her work in India. - “* address by Barbara Thomas, to Bruce Findlow who will be 


leaving Sydney for England and M.C.O. as this is being 


: a> : He remains a close companion who is able to. share 

FFOR more than twenty weeks I have not been farther from written. 
my rural.centre than the small Unitarian Church about a my life and work here very fully because of his detailed and 
ile away in Kharang village, It is the lo ball attedeh, first-hand knowledge of it all. He leaves in Sydney a bride of 
I have had here since Kharang became my ae February, less than two months who was formerly Sister Mary Bannon 
1951, but it has not been the loneliest period, nor as lonely as January she ane 

I thought it would be on March 6 when Bruce Findlow walked with 

experience. Her Unitarian career began at Bootle Free Church 
and also touched Birmingham's Church of the Messiah before 


member now and the little community church at Seaford near 
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, | from the various parts of Australia where I have friends. 

Then, too, there is the growth in the Centre itself : the Another strand with many branches is the American one, 
new schoolroom-kitchen which is a sort of community centre, including Mary Lawrence in California who visited me in 
leaving the other two houses as dormitories only, one for the Shillong in 1938 and has ever since been active in keeping the 
boys and one for the girls; the embryo clinic and resident mid-  ©4US¢ Of the Khasi Unitarians and of Margaret Barr's work 
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